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President Eisenhower's Federal budget estimate 1957 Appropriation for 
of $65.9 billion for fiscal year 1957, which was Educational Exchange 


presented to the Congress on Monday, January 16, 1956, Before House Committee 
included a request for $20 million for the Department 
of State's educational exchange program under the Smith-Mundt Act. 


The $20 million requested would represent some increase Over the $18 
million appropriated for the program for this fiscal year, 1956. According 
to information received from the Department of State small increases in the 
number of exchange grants are planned for the program in the Near East and 
Africa, the Far East, and Latin America. The total program would provide 
for 6,274 exchanges with more than 80 countries. This would include Fulbright 
exchanges with 19 countries for which the Smith-Mundt appropriation will pro- 
vide funds. (Funds from the sale of commodities under other legislation will 


increase the numbers of countries participating in the Fulbright program to 
27.) 


The amount requested for this important activity is extremely modest. 
It is roughly one-third less than the $31 million recommended to the Secretary 
of State by the Presidentially appointed United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange. This recommended figure, as reported in the January 12 


issue of this Bulletin (Vol. V, No. 1), was the amount the Commission considered 
necessary for an effective program for 1957. 


In support of the State Department's request, President Eisenhower made 
the following statement in his budget message: 


"I am recommending a modest increase in appropriations for 
the educational exchange programs of the Department of State 
which constitute a basic element of our long-term effort to 
attain a better mutual understanding with other peoples of the 
world. These programs bring to this country leaders of public 
opinion and facilitate the mutual exchange of students, teachers, 
and research scholars. In addition to appropriated funds, part 
of the foreign currencies reeeived from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad will be used to meet certain 
overseas costs of educational exchange." 


It is expected that the Subcommittee on the State Department's appropriations 
of the House Appropriations Committee will begin its hearings on the educational 
exchange budget within the week. The Council's Commission on Education and 
International Affairs has requested permission to appear before the Subcommittee 
to testify on behalf of the educational exchange program, and has been assured 
that the opportunity will be granted. 
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This invitation marks an improvement in the procedure followed in the past 
by Congress in the consideration of annual appropriations for this program. The 
method used in previous years is described by Senator H. Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey in an article, "Perennial Crisis", reprinted from the News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education and enclosed with copies of this 
Bulletin. Senator Smith advocates "building up a genuine and thorough year-round 
understanding of the program", a plan which has the endorsement of the Council's 
Commission on Education and International Affairs. 


Members of the House of Representatives' Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Departments of State, Justice, and Judiciary and Related Agencies are as follows: 


John J. Rooney, Chairman (D., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


Preston, Prince H. (D., Statesboro, Ga.) Coudert, Frederic R., Jr. (R.,New York,NY) 


Sikes, Robert L.F. (D., Crestview, Fla.) Bow, Frank T. (R., Canton, Ohio) 


Magnuson, Don (D., Seattle, Wash.) Clevenger, Cliff (R., Bryan, Ohio) 
Continuing Funds Urged The President's message accompanying the Federal 
for Cultural Exchange budget for fiscal year 1957 referred to the effect- 


iveness of cultural activities which have been 


financed from the President's Emergency Fund for International Affairs and reported 


that legislation will be recommendedto authorize them on a continuing basis. The 
text of the President's statement on this subject is as follows: 


"With the financial support of the President's Emergency Fund for Inter- 
national Affairs, we have sponsored, in cooperation with private industry, agri- 
cultural and industrial exhibits at international trade fairs which have effect- 
ively demonstrated the achievements of private enterprise in a free economy. 
Similarly, our cultural achievements have been presented throughout the world by 
American actors, dancers, and musicians during the past year. These trade fair 
and cultural presentations have been enthusiastically received abroad and have 
contributed significantly to a better understanding of our values and objectives 
as a nation. In view of the effectiveness of these activities, legislation will 
be recommended to authorize them on a continuing basis." 


At its November 28-29, 1955 meeting, the Council's Commission on Education 
and International Affairs reviewed proposed legislation on this subject and 
strongly endorsed the idea of cultural exchange on a permanent basis to be 
established by special legislative provision. 


Council Publishes Papers on A series of papers presented at the Council's Annual 
International Understanding Meeting on "The Responsibility of Higher Education 


for Helping to Develop International Understanding" 
has been published by the Council as a preprint from the Educational Record for 
April 1956. The 24-page pamphlet includes the following items: “Introductory 
Statement", Harvie Branscomb, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University; "What Institu- 
tions of Higher Education Are Doing in Their Teaching and Activity Programs", 


Howard E. Wilson, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission; "Student Exchanges", 


Donald J. Shank, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International Education; 
"Other Exchange Programs at the Higher Educational Level", John T. Holden, 
Professor of Government, University of New Hampshire; "Cultural Exchanges Involv- 
ing Institutions of Higher Learning", Dan M. Lacy, Managing Director, American 
Book Publishers Council; and "Discussion of the Papers", Helen D. Bragdon, 
General Director, American Associa‘ion of University Women. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Copies may be ordered at the following prices: 1-9 copies, 25 cents per 
copy; 10-25 copies, 106 discount; 26-99 copies, 25% discount; 100 or more copies, 
33-1/H discount. Orders should be addressed to the Manager of Publications, 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


In a recent address before the American Statistical Hollis Estimates Need 
Association Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, Director of College for Increased Support 
and University Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said that present capital and current operating budgets 
of the 1,857 colleges and universities of the United States are $3-1/4 billion. 


The capital facilities budgets are $3 /4 billion and the current operations 
budgets are $2-1/2 billion. 


In terms of replacement and expansion needs Dr. Hollis said annual capital 
budgets of the colleges should reach $1-/2 billion within the next 10 years, and 
that current operating budgets in the same period are likely to approximate $5 
billion. He emphasized that, while these increases are astronomical, in terms 
of the increasing wealth and income of the people the burden of supporting public 
and private colleges will not be appreciably larger than it is today. 


Dr. Hollis declared that within 10 years the nation should spend $13 billion 
on capital facilities. Of this sum $6 billion would be required to replace 
temporary structures and permanent buildings that are so obsolete as to be health 
and fire hazards. The remaining $7 billion would be required to expand facilities 
to take care of an additional 2 million students that are conservatively estimated 
to be enrolled between 1965 and 1970. At the present time the nation is spending 


$3/4 billion each year for the construction or rehabilitation of college plant 
facilities. 


Approximately $1/2 billion of the $2-1/2 billion current operating budget 
is provided by auxiliary enterprises - such as book stores, dormitories, and 
cafeterias - that are operated by institutions of higher education. The remain- 
ing $2 billion of current budgets is derived from the following sources: 


Seen ; Per Cent Per Cent 
Public Private 
Student tuition and fees 15 .& 46.5 
Fed. state & local governments 
Endowment earnings 1.1% 11. 
Annual gifts 13.7% 
Other sources 8.& 9.0 


Dollarwise, approximately 54% of the $2 billion current operating budgets of the 
colleges of the nation are from publicly controlled institutions and 4& from 
privately controlled institutions. , 


The Nation's colleges and universities, for the first Enrollment Reported 
time in their history, will have enrolled more than in Higher Education 
3,000,000 students during this school year, S. M. Brownell, 
Commissioner of Education, has reported. 


Commissioner Brownell based this estimate upon the annual fall enrollment 
survey of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare. This survey shows an enrollment of 2,721,000 students in institutions 
of higher education, including junior colleges. Expected additional enrollments 
during the academic year will bring the number of students above 3,000,000. 
Earlier in the fall the Office of Education released a preliminary estimate of 
2,716,000. 


The ten institutions reporting the largest enrollments this year are: 
The University of California, all campuses (38,594); the State University of 
New York, all campuses (33,623); New York University (31,867); the City College 
of the City of New York (26,426); Columbia University (25,887); the University 
of Illinois (24,129); the University of Michigan (23,765); the University of 
Minnesota (23,393) which does not include 8,077 evening students of college grade 
reported too late to be included in the tabulations; Ohio State University 
(21,744); and the University of Wisconsin (20,119). The total enrollment for 
1,858 colleges and universities includes 1,784,000 men and 937,000 women. 
Publicly-controlled institutions enroll 1,531,000 students, and privately- 
controlled institutions enroll 1,190,000 students. 


The Commissioner of Education said the college-university enrollment this 
year is higher than it has ever been. It marks an enrollment increase for the 
fourth consecutive year, and is 8.8 percent more than the next highest enroll- 


ment of 2,500,000 in 1954. The 1955 fall enrollment is 221,000 above that of 
fall 1954. 


The enrollment in privately-controlled institutions of higher education 
gained 7.7 percent this year over last, as compared with an increase of 9.7 
percent in prlicly-controlled institutions. 


Enrollment in separately organized teachers colleges rose 12.8 percent; in 
separately organized technological schools, 12.7 percent; and in junior colleges, 
12.3 percent. A 10.2 percent increase in enrollment was reported by liberal 
arts colleges. Less-than-average gains were reported by separately organized 
theological schools (7.7 percent), by universities (6.4 percent), and by “other 
separately organized professional schools" (3.5 percent). 


Approximately one-fourth of the Nation's total enrollment in institutions 
of higher education this year represents students attending institutions of 
higher education for the first time. First-time student enrollment, 47,000 
greater than that of 1954, totals 690,000. 


Higher education enrollment in the several States shows considerable vari- 
ation from 1954 to 1955. Arizona reported a 23.2 percent increase. Other large 
increases were reported by North Dakota (15.4 percent), South Dakota (14.5 per- 


cent), and West Virginia (14.0 percent). Maine's enrollment was reported as a 
4.4 percent decrease. 
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The challenge 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


PERENNIAL CRISIS 


H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


Senator H. ALEXANDER SmitH (Republican, New Jersey) was co-sponsor 
of the Smith-Mundt Act and sponsor of the act, passed in 1949, authorizing 
the use of payments on World War I debts by Finland for educational 
activities, including exchange of students between the two countries. 


m “As long as we believe that knowledge is better than ignorance, 
that the truth makes men free, exchange of persons programs 
should survive and grow.” That sentence, taken from the report 
of the Committee on Educational Interchange Policy on “The 
Goals of Student Exchange,” eloquently presents the challenge to 
those of us who do believe that knowledge and truth are the 
sound foundations on which to build enduring peace and a free 
and prosperous world. 


Educational exchange plays an important, but by no means 
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exclusive, role in the spreading of knowledge and truth. However, 
the almost ideal partnership through which we in the United States 
have combined private and public contributions to international 
educational exchange is a guiding example to be followed in at- 
tacking all aspects of international ignorance, prejudice, and 
misunderstanding. 


w There is no justification for complacency or inattention merely 
because a program has reached a high level of success. We 
must constantly review our goals, as did the Committee on Educa- 
tional Interchange Policy, and, of equal importance, continuously 
inspect the foundation and framework on which we have built. 

As readers of this Bulletin are well aware, private exchange 
programs long antedate the Government’s activity in this field, 
and still bear the major share of the burden. However, the Gov- 
ernmental role is a significant one and in recent years has become 
nearly indispensable. The legislative foundation on which the 
Government’s participation is built consists essentially of two laws: 
Public Law 584 of the 79th Congress, and Public Law 402 of the 
80th Congress. The former is popularly known as the Fulbright 
Act, and the latter as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

As a co-sponsor of the Smith-Mundt Act, I am particularly 
gratified with the outstanding success of the exchange program. 
My participation was inspired by the experience that I had per- 
sonally with the activities of the Belgium American Educational 
Foundation, established by former President Hoover after World 
War I. This was an outgrowth of the old CRB — Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium — which saved Belgium during the first 
World War. The Belgian American Exchange program has been 
in continuous operation for a period of over thirty-five years. It 
counts among its “alumni” the leading Belgians in public life 
today. To it can be attributed directly the abiding friendship 
today between Belgium and the United States. It has been a model 


operation for many other private exchange programs. 


w The Fulbright Act inspired by my colleague, Senator William 
Fulbright of Arkansas, originally enabled the use, for educational 
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Appropriated 
funds 


The House 


exchange purposes, of some of the foreign currencies available 
to the United States as a result of the disposal abroad of surplus 
property. As such it was a temporary program, but free from the 
necessity of annual appropriations. The Smith-Mundt Act pro- 
vided a framework for a permanent program of much broader 
scope (in addition to the educational exchange features, this act 
is also the basis for the activities of the United States Information 
Agency), but required appropriated funds. Happily the Fulbright 
Program now has available foreign currencies acquired by the 
United States through other means, and presumably will carry on 
indefinitely. Less happily, the program must now “purchase” 
these funds from the United States Treasury, thus becoming de- 
pendent upon appropriated funds. 

It is in this context that we legislators who annually find our- 
selves “on the firing line” in the battle for appropriations, are 
forced to examine the foundation and framework on which we have 
built the Government’s participation in educational exchange. For 
some years now I have had the growing feeling that, while the 
framework of the administration and programming can always be 
improved, the immediate problem is a crack in the foundation 
itself. 


mw Over the past few years a definite pattern has emerged in the 
process of getting appropriations for the Government’s participa- 
tion in international educational exchange; the President requests 
funds for a minimal, but adequate, program; the House of Repre- 
sentatives slashes this figure nearly in half; the Senate restores 
the full amount, and the final figure is a compromise between the 
two. The result is, of course, a clearly insufficient appropriation. 

In passing it should be mentioned that our successes in secur- 
ing Senate approval of the full budget request have not been easy. 
The votes, when pressed in committee and on the floor, have 
been close. Unfortunately, in the House*they have gone the other 
way, and deep cuts have been sustained. 

Why? The program is an inspiring one, quick to catch the 
imagination of intelligent men, and never more important than 
today. The Congress is a responsible institution of Government, 
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and responsive to the desires of the articulate voter — traditionally 
the House even more so than the Senate. 


m The answer would seem obvious. Public understanding and 
public acceptance are the sine qua non for any long-range Govern- 
mental program requiring annual appropriations. In the case of 
the exchange program we would seem to rely too heavily on an 
annual flood of testimonials at “appropriations time,” instead of 
building up a genuine and thorough year-round understanding 
of the program. 

We have become too parochial, too ingrown. Happily we have 
had great success in securing wholehearted acceptance at the local 
level for the exchangees themselves. We must translate this accept- 
ance — which has widely become enthusiasm — into a grassroots 
understanding of the program itself, and the role of the Govern- 
ment in it. When that has been accomplished, the appropriations 
should readily be forthcoming. 

It is particularly appropriate that we renew our private efforts 
at this time, for the Geneva Conference, on the initiative of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, directed the Foreign Ministers to study measures 
to bring about freer contacts and exchanges to the mutual advan- 
tage of the countries and peoples concerned. This is one item on 
the agenda of the October meeting of the Foreign Ministers. We 
can do no less than give overwhelming support at home to this 
international interest at the highest levels of Government in pro- 
moting that which we believe in so deeply. 


Acceptance at 
local level 


Reprinted from the News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education 


for October 1955 


By THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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